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was the burden of his teaching, and the method of his art, and 
Simplicity is the sister of Sincerity. He expressed himself as in- 
voluntarily in painting as in conversation. He loved plain, direct, 
straightforward speech. His serious and beautiful inspirations, 
although the results of deep study and reflection, were not less 
spontaneous in their origin than simple in their expression. " Is it 
good for a man," he might have said with that brilliant and la- 
mented young scholar. Professor Clifford, " to blind his eyes with 
the smoke of long words that he may not see what is right ? " 
Tenderness and simplicity; and then the daring that comes of 
self-trust ; the daring that men of genius succeed in, and block- 
heads burn and smudge themselves with. " Going to paint that 
in to-day ? well, then, crack ahead. . . . You don't trust yourself 
enough. You are too timid. . . . Don't bother too much about 
colour. Get the effect of light, and you won't miss colour. . . . 
Don't be afraid. The moment you are afraid you might as well 
be in Hanover Street shopping." That was the way he talked. 
But all these Art-sayings of his are products of his third period, 
when he had outgrown the leading-strings of Couture and Millet. 
A perfect representative of his first period is the ' Marguerite,' 
which President Louis Napoleon tried to buy. It might be taken 
for a Couture. His pictures at that time were often so taken. A 
perfect representative of his second period is his second ' Mar- 
guerite,' now in the gallery of Mr. Martin Brimmer, of Boston. It 
is a Millet with a dash or two of Couture. A perfect representa- 
tive of his third period is the portrait of himself— one of the last 
things he did — which he painted for Mr. Peter C. Brooks, of Bos- 
ton, and which the Boston Art Museum is now endeavouring to 
secui-e for its galleries of paintings. Of this third and best period 
the attributes were increased aptness for grouping and developing 
the specific attributes of a subject, fulness of invention and thought, 



a nearer approach to the secrets of natural effects, a profounder 
apprehension of the spiritual significance of colour, and a firmer 
faith in the power of the less aggressive tints. Last year, after a 
visit to Niagara, he said with enthusiasm, " They talk of its being 
grand, but to me it is the grandest colour." The dress of his 
third ' Marguerite,' in Mr. Richard M. Hunt's collection in New 
York City, is white against a background of grey— a difficult and 
delicate problem, which he solved with as much delight as success. 
" I know that my pictures are said to ' lack colour,' " he remarked 
on one occasion ; " but I don't like a great many things which 
people admire for their colour." The people spoken of may be 
typified by Lady Holland in her short note of invitation to the his- 
torian of England : " Dear Mr. Macaulay, please wrap yourself 
very warm, and come to us on Wednesday." 

The saddest feature of Mr. Hunt's death is its occurrence when 
his life was at its prime, and his future full of the choicest possi- 
bilities. The magnificent undertaking in the Assembly Chamber 
at Albany had revealed to him the possession of powers that sur- 
prised him. If he had lived longer he would have decorated the 
rest of the Chamber in a similar spirit — he had already been in- 
vited to do so — and would have answered with entire satisfaction 
the criticisms of that half of the Art-public who seemed to feel 
that he had not yet expressed himself. By-and-by we shall find 
out what we have lost. The great teacher and painter, now be- 
yond the reach of personal jealousies and ambitions, has done 
enough, more than enough, to leave a strong and permanent im- 
pression upon his countrymen. History, in return, will do him 
justice — we need never fear on that score. The coming race, 
" who haply shall not count it to their crime that they who fain 
would sing are here before their time," will garner and cherish the 
fame of William Morris Hunt. 



ART-NOTES FROM PARIS 




HAT section of the Art-world that lends itself to 
the exaggerated wit of caricature has lost pro- 
bably its most prominent living representative by 
the death of the Vicomte Am6d6e de No4, better 
known by the name of Cham. For years past 
his pencil has sustained the vogue of the Chari- 
vari. Of an inexhaustible fertility, dashing off 
.his tiny sketches by the hundred, he has reproduced for us in a 
thousand different types the life of modern Paris. The blousard, 
the dandy, the soldier, the politician, the artist, the lorette, each 
and all started into life upon the ephemeral page at the touch of 
his magic pencil. His drawings were never fine or finished pro- 
ductions, and in that he differed from his great rivals, Gavarni and 
Daumier. But he excelled in dashing off a personage in half a 
dozen lines with a couple of dots for eyes, and in that manner he 
put before the spectator a very vivid portraiture full of vitality and 
of expression. He excelled in depicting amazement or stupefac- 
tion, in rendering the true Parisian shrug of the shoulders or the 
French animation of gesture. The effect of his spirited little 
sketches was largely aided by his wit. He never would consent 
to illustrate a given theme, or a joke furnished by some one else. 
So he always wrote the legends attached to his drawings, which 
inscriptions were almost invariably funny, though often very far 
from decent. These was a good deal of what the French call 
" Gallic salt " about the wit of Cham. He delighted in depicting 
the belles petites of the day, and their adventures, real or imaginary, 
furnished him with themes for some of his merriest sketches. The 
little women with fuzzy heads, wonderful garments, and exag- 
gerated gestures, that figured so often in the pages of the Chari- 
vari, were hardly caricatures, they were rather studies from life. 
His caricatures of the noted Salon pictures of the year were al- 
ways exceedingly amusing, and the "Salon pour Rire," as the 
little collection, sold in pamphlet form at the doors of the Palais 
de rindustrie was called, always found numerous purchasers. 
Even the artists themselves, whose works figured in comic guise 
therein, could hardly find fault with the exuberant gaiety where- 
with the defe9ts of their pet works were held up to notice. 



At the time of his death Cham was sixty years of age. Born in 
Paris, and the son of a peer of France, he was at first destined to 
a military career, and entered the Ecole Polytechnique. But he 
soon deserted the Ecole to study Art in the studio of Paul Dela- 
roche. By such deep and serious methods did he arrive at the 
sparkling facility for which his pencil was noted. In the Art- 
world he held a place between Gavarni and Daumier. He was 
less philosophical than the former and less powerful than the lat- 
ter, but he excelled them both in a sort of comical vivacity, a spe- 
cies of artistic animal spirits which caused him to be nicknamed 
the Paul de Kock of the pencil. His works include a number of 
illustrated albums, such as 'A Comic History of the National 
Assembly,' ' M. Prudhon on his Travels,' and ' The Cossacks.' He 
possessed also a fluent and witty pen, and wrote several librettos 
for the opira-bouffe, one of which bore the odd title of " The 
Feathered Serpent." He has left behind him, it is said, a three- 
act comedy of much merit. 

Personally the brilliant and daring caricaturist was of a very 
lovable nature. Modest, amiable, and retiring, yet always full of 
fun and animal spirits, he was the life of eveiy circle in which he 
found himself His letters and his conversation in daily life were 
overflowing with wit, some few specimens of which will bear trans- 
lation : " What do you put on your pencil to make it so incisive 
and witty?" once asked a lady friend. "Madame, a fine point 
only," was his reply. Not long ago, and while suffering from the 
illness that finally proved fatal, he wrote to a theatrical manager 
to ask for a box for some special representation, adding, " If you 
do not have one at your disposal, do not hesitate to tell me to 
walk — my physicians recommend exercise." Even at the last he 
wrote of his malady (a lingering consumption), " My doctor tells 
me that it arises from a shattered vessel, so I suppose it may be 
classed among the marine disasters of the year." He was exces- 
sively thin, a veritable walking skeleton, in fact. Some one re- 
marked in his presence one day that men of genius were always 
very proud of some quality outside of their own an ; thus Ingres 
prided himself upon his violin-playing, Dumas and Rossini on 
their cooking, &c. " And pray, Cham, on what do you pride your- 
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self?" some one asked. " On my entbonfioint ! " made answer 
the shadowy artist. Well, he has departed, and with him has 
died the last of the great race of French caricaturists. How great 
a loss his death is to his particular branch of art may be gathered 
from the fact that the department on the Charivari which he used 
to fill alone will now be undertaken by the entire staff of illustra- 
tors attached to the paper. 

An exhibition of the works of living artists was recently thrown 
open to the public at St.-Germain. It is installed in the Retro- 
spective Gallery of the chateau, whose restoration, by-the-way, is 
not yet completed. This exhibition is of very unequal quality. 
There are works of the highest merit shown there, and others that 
would disgrace a pupil of an ordinary drawing-school. First in 
merit among the very best comes an admirable work by Detaille, 
entitled ' A Parley.' A Prussian hussar has been brought with 
bandaged eyes before a group of French chasseurs. These last, 
with their backs turned towards the spectator, survey the messen- 
ger, who is accompanied by a trumpeter on horseback, while the 
white flag, denoting the official character of the interview, waves 
lightly in the wind. It is reported that this charming picture was 
dashed off by the gifted artist in a little over two weeks. He was 
urged by the managers of the exhibition to send a contribution, 
and he had nothing ready, all his completed works being in the 
hands of foreign purchasers. So he set to work and produced the 
picture aforesaid, whose execution shows no sign of having been 
slighted by the haste wherewith the painter worked. On the con- 
trary, there are a breadth and dash about the work that show that 
it has gained rather than lost in the process. M. Detaille is at 
present in England, studying the varied types of British military 
life. Another noticeable picture in the St.-Germain Exhibition is a 
study of a head by Henner, a female profile, bathed in a weird 
and pallid lustre, which gives to the features a singular and spec- 
tral appearance. Respecting this exhibition, the story is told of a 
young lady residing at St.-Germain, who, being ambitious of a 
medal, effaced the signature from a fine picture by Bonvin, which 
chanced to be in her possession, signed it with her own name and 
sent it to the exhibition. When the painting was brought before 
the jury it was recognised at once as being a well-known work by 
Bonvin, and the fair trickster failed to obtain the coveted medal. 
Some good charcoal-drawings by Lalanne and the contributions 
of MM. Brillovin and Gosselin also merit a special mention. 
Among the portraits exhibited was one of the beautiful Spanish 
wife of our American General Sickles. One curious peculiarity 
about this exhibition is to be found in the fact that more than one 
picture by a celebrated literary personage figures therein. Ma- 
dame Henry Greville has contributed a painting, and M. Fer- 
dinand Fabre, the novelist, a fairly executed portrait. M. Ben 
Tayou, the musician, also exhibits two landscapes. 

M. Bonnat has just completed a fine portrait of the octogena- 
rian painter, M. Leon Cogniet, who was his master, as well as that 
of Meissonier. It is a half-length, and represents the venerable 
professor resting his chin upon his hand, and wearing a black cap 
and spectacles. M. Bonnat is said to consider this portrait as the 
best one he has painted since the completion of his ' Thiers.' The 
aged sitter bore the fatigue of posing remarkably well, and indeed 
seems capable of training a fresh generation of Bonnats and Meis- 
soniers. 

It is often very interesting to note how two artists of talent will 
represent the same subject ; and it so happens that two of the 
most prominent young artists of the modern French school, MM. 
Henri L6vy and George Clairin, have each been occupied on a 
decorative work, representing the ' Hours.' That of M. Clairin is 
destined for the Pavilion du Barry, at Louveciennes, the sole por- 
tion remaining of the fairy-like palace that the beauteous countess 
owed to the prodigality of her royal lover, Louis XV. It is com- 
posed of two large panels, which are to be placed on either side 
of a magnificent carved mantel-piece. In the first the rays of the 
sun fall directly upon six figures, representing the Hours, which 
are grouped in various attitudes, while on the other panel the 
moon illuminates the graceful forms of the personified Hours 
with a vague and tender lustre. This mode of treatment of a 
somewhat hackneyed theme has at least the merit of originality. 
M. Levy's work is a ceiling in the Chateau de Ferri^res, the pro- 
perty of Baron Rothschild. In the centre of the design three Hours 
sport with a golden globe, which represents the worid. On one 



side is seen Apollo playing on the lyre, and surrounded by demi- 
gods, while on the opposite side the Hours are seen hovering in a 
graceful and garland-like group. Both works are of a high artistic 
character, and the colouring of that of M. L6vy is especially charm- 
ing. 

The fine pictures contributed by Mademoiselle Rosa Bonheur to 
the Antwerp Exhibition have created a positive sensation, since, 
for fifteen years past, the great artist has refused to exhibit. The 
stag which figures in the more important of these two pictures 
was painted from a tame stag that has been one of Mademoiselle 
Bonheur's favourite pets for some years. She has just presented 
a fine, life-sized painting of a lion to the Royal Gallery at Madrid, 
on condition that it shall be placed at once in the main room. 
The laws of the institution forbid the exhibition of the work of 
any living artist in the gallery, but a special exception is to be 
made in favour of this splendid gift. 

At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts an exhibition has recently been 
opened of the designs furnished by the principal French painters 
on glass for ten windows, reproducing the leading episodes in the 
life of Joan of Arc, which windows are to be placed in the cathe- 
dral at Orleans. Thirteen competitors have presented themselves. 
The best series of designs appear to be those furnished by the 
house of Lefevre and Company, which are the work of a young 
artist, M. Lechevallier-Chevignard. Deserting the conventional 
method of representing the heroic peasant-girl of Vaucouleurs as a 
sentimental and simpering devotee, he has tried to depict her more 
in accordance with history as well as probability. The costumes, 
armour, architecture, &c., are represented with a rigid fidelity of 
detail. The two finest of the designs are probably that represent- 
ing Joan at the moment that she first hears the celestial voices, 
and the one depicting ' The Attack at Orleans.' ' The Departure 
from Vaucouleurs ' and ' The First Interview of Joan with Charles 
VII.' are also remarkable compositions. Next to this series, the 
designs of M. Ottin are probably the best, but those of MM. Hu- 
cher and Rathouis, of Mans, are not without merit. 

The expressions of regret at the death of the Duchess Colonna 
(Marcello) are far more fervent than are merited by the degree of 
the loss sustained by Art. In truth, had Marcello been indeed a 
struggling sculptor, instead of a wayward woman of the world, 
there would have been but little attention accorded to the produc- 
tions of a talent that sometimes wandered into eccentricity, but 
never soared into genius. It has been pompously announced that 
she followed in the footsteps of Michael Angelo, but the grand 
old Italian would scarcely have recognised her as a disciple. She 
was rather a weak imitator of Carpeaux, a fashionable dame who 
had taken to sculpture instead of painting on china. Her influ- 
ence with the Emperor led to the purchase of several of her works 
by the French Government. There is a bust of an Abyssinian 
chief by her in the gallery of the Luxembourg, and her ' Pytho- 
ness ' adorns most unsuitably the basin of the great fountain 
behind the staircase of the new Opera-House. The former is 
probably her best production. Her ' Pythoness ' is devoid of either 
grace or inspiration. She is simply a negro girl seated in an un- 
comfortable and contorted attitude on the top of a post. It is a 
Topsy of the antique rather than a weird and inspired prophetess. 
The pose of the legs is in particular extremely ungraceful and 
commonplace. 

A copy of Gustave Dore's celebrated suppressed plate, repre- 
senting the death of Gerard de Nerval, was recently sold at auc- 
tion at the H6tel Drouot. As the work was, strange to say, con- 
demned by the police, very few impressions exist, and the print, 
after a brisk competition, was carried off by a wealthy Belgian 
Art-collector for the sum of seven hundred "and fifty francs (one 
hundred and fifty dollars). Very little is known of this work, 
which is, however, one of the most original in treatment and con- 
ception that the gifted artist has ever produced. It took its origin 
from the following circumstances : Dor6 was an intimate friend 
of De Nerval's, and when the unfortunate author hung himself 
(which he did in a miserable chamber of a house situated in one 
of the narrow, dingy streets long since swept away by the energy 
of Baron Haussmann) the artist was deeply impressed by the fact. 
He went to visit the dreary abode wherein his poor friend had met 
with his death. As he entered the door a tame raven came flying 
towards him, and attacked him with all the small vigour of which 
it was capable. It was after this visit that he made the drawing 
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of which I speak. It represents the corpse of the suicide hang- 
ing at the window of a wretched room, while beyond, amid the 
lowering clouds and the crooked gables of the sordid houses, ap- 
pear a throng of vague, beautiful, visionary forms, the poet's dreams 
that haunt him in death. Through the open door the raven, with 
outspread wings and open beak, is hastening forth into the outer 
world, as though to bear thither the tidings of the dire catastrophe. 
In the new H6tel-de-Ville is to be placed a work by Paul De- 
laroche, that was wholly unknown to our generation till it was 
shown at the Universal Exhibition of last year. It represents the 
' Victors of the Bastille,' and was exhibited in the Pavilion of the 



City of Paris. It represents the victorious leader of the insur- 
gents borne aloft on the shoulders of his comrades, and brandish- 
ing triumphantly over his head the keys of the detested stronghold. 
Around the exulting band the thronging groups of the populace 
acclaim the conquerors with voice and gesture. This fine work, 
which may rank amid the noblest efforts of the great painter, was 
ordered by the Government in 1830; but, before it was finished, 
liberal ideas were at a discount, and the painting, when com- 
pleted, was stowed quietly away in some official garret, there to 
wait for resurrection till the golden noontide of a new republic 
should shine over France. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 



WILLIAM HENRY POWELL 




HE historical painter, William Henry Powell — 
for it was as an historical painter that he deserves 
and would have preferred to be remembered, 
although his portraits were among his most suc- 
cessful and typical works — died in the city of 
New York on the evening of the 6th of October 
last, in his fifty-sixth year, surrounded by his 
devoted daughter, his son, and one or two old friends, after an 
industrious, honoured, and honourable life. On the Thursday pre- 
vious he left his house for the last time for a drive in the Central 
Park, where the beauty of the autumnal foliage impressed him to 
the degree that such a sight would naturally affect such a man. 
" I wonder," he murmured to his daughter, who accompanied him 
— " I wonder if I shall ever see it again ? " He seemed to feel that 
he would not, and his spirit went out and abandoned itself to the 
glory of that perfect day. Ever since last November, his health 
had been more or less feeble, but he continued working in his 
studio, though with some fitfulness and faint-heartedness, until 
last June, when he finished his portrait of Miss Emma Abbott. 
As he signed his name on the canvas, a great weariness seemed 
to take possession of him. " I'm not going to do any more until 
I feel stronger," he said ; " I need a good rest." ■ The closing days 
of his career witnessed much pain and manifold discomfort — he 
suffered from disease of the kidneys — but his death was as peace- 
ful and painless as that of a new-born child. So quietly did the 
great change occur that the watchers at his bedside scarcely dis- 
cerned the moment of it. 

His principal historical paintings were ' The Discovery of the 
Mississippi by De Soto,' in a panel of the Rotunda of the Capitol at 
Washington ; ' The Burial of De Soto ; ' ' Washington taking Leave 
of his Mother ; ' and ' The Battle of Lake Erie,' which decorates 
the wall of the landing of the stairway to the Senate-Chamber, and 
which he himself considered to be his finest work. But the picture 
that first brought him into national repute was ' The Discovery of 
the Mississippi by De Soto,' which he painted in Europe, having 
gone there to prepare himself for the execution of a commission 
from the Congress of the United States. He studied under Cou- 
ture, as might have been expected of an American in Paris in those 
days, and he was the companion of such men as Horace Vernet, 
Alexandre Dumas pire, Lamartine, EugSne Sue, Count Dorsay, 
and the Duke de Morny. The stables of the Emperor Napoleon 
were opened to him, that he might use the fine horse named Abd- 
el-Kader as a model ; and, when the work was finished, he was 
offered the decoration of the Legion of Honour if he would exhibit 
his treasure in the Palace of Saint-Cloud, for the personal inspec- 
tion of his Majesty — a condition which he was unable to comply 
with on account of the haste that attended the preparations for his 
return to this country. French critics had already spoken in flat- 
tering terms of the work — among them the critic of the Journal 
des Ddbats. It was exhibited in New York, and when on its way 
to Washington it was exhibited in Philadelphia, in response to the 
special written invitations of many of her leading citizens. 

Mr. PowfcU's residence in Paris was always very pleasant for him 
to recall. One morning he had been painting the portrait of the 
elder Dumas, who, noticing that his appetite was sluggish— they 



were in the great novelist's house— exclaimed, " I see, my friend, 
that you don't enjoy your breakfast," and left the room, returning 
in a few moments with a dish of tempting matelote, which he had 
prepared with his own hand, and which he had the gratification 
of seeing the American artist eat with a relish. Mr. Powell used 
to tell this story with keen delight, and in his last illness, when 
the daintiest delicacies were often a burden to him, would play- 
fully " wish that Dumas pere was here to fix me some mate- 
lote." 

The list of his works is a very long one. His most successful 
portrait was, doubtless, that of Washington Irving, which he 
painted as an order from Mr. Knoedler, and saw exhibited amid 
the applause of a most cultivated and enthusiastic audience in the 
New York Academy of Music, on the evening of the 3rd of April, 
i860, on the occasion of the celebration of the seventy-seventh 
anniversary of Ir\'ing's birth, by the Historical Society. The pic- 
ture, on the wall behind the platform, shrouded with purple cur- 
tains, on each side of which were evergreens, was a life-size repre- 
sentation of Irving, at an open window of his library at Sunriyside. 
It afterwards went to Paris and was engraved. Other portraits 
were of Major Robert Anderson, and General McClellan, in the 
New York City Hall. His first teachers were Mr. James H. Beard 
and Mr. Inman. In the latter's studio Mr. Powell, at the age of 
twenty-five years, was a popular and brilliant artist. At No. 45 
East Twenty-second Street, where he lived for many years, his 
receptions were among the most fashionable and recherchi in the 
city. He was fond of music, fond of society, fond of his friends. 
Among (lis guests were such ladies as Mrs. Charles O'Conor, Mrs. 
General Fremont, Mrs. Judge Roosevelt. He delighted in the 
opera. He was an excellent critic of music and the other fine 
arts. He spoke French and Italian perfectly. One day when 
visiting Italy, he conversed with a French soldier on the recent 
coup d'itat of Napoleon. The soldier had asked his opinion, which 
was given with entire frankness. " Your views are rather dan- 
gerous for a Frenchman," replied the son of Mars. "But I am 
not a Frenchman ; I am an American, and privileged to say what 
I please." " An American .' " was the surprised reply. " Well, 
if you are an American, you speak French well enough to be one 
of us." He wrote letters from France to the New York Christian 
Inquirer during the coup d'etat. He also wrote a lecture on art, 
and read it at a party in New York on the loth of February, 1861. 
Those were bright years for Powell. His wife, a New York lady, 
died about seven years ago. His youngest daughter, from her 
twelfth year the companion of his studio, and a promising artist, 
is now in Paris, the wife of Captain Lloyd, of the British Navy. 
She left her father three years ago for a course of study in the 
French capital, expecting to return in a year ; but, before the ter- 
mination of that period, she had become bound by tenderer ties. 
It was Mr. Powell's hope and expectation to visit her next year in 
her foreign home. He leaves another daughter and a son. If the 
test of the real greatness of a picture is the presence of imagina- 
tion, the best works of the dead artist can lay claim to be called 
great. His conceptions were usually robust, and manly also, rich 
in dramatic force, and in the execution of them he was full of the 
I gaudia certaminis. 



